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282 Notes and Discussions. 

saurait 6tre que tres-faible, ce qu'elle est en effet. Bien que nous ne soyons 
pas de ceux qui refusent a la religion toute validity, — elle a, bien entendu, 
sa valeur et sa place a elle, dans les coeurs de ceux qui ne peuvent monter 
a un point de vue philosophique — cependant, nous affiraons que la reli- 
gion, comme telle, ne saurait jamais 6tre absolue, ni virtuellement ni autre- 
ment, et qu'a niesure qu'elle devient philosophique, c'est-a-dire, qu'elle se 
rapproche de l'absolu, elle cesse d'etre religion et devient philosophic 
Aussi, sur ce point, nous sommes parfaitement d'accord avec Strauss, qui, 
selon nous, ne fait que combattre, dans l'interet de la philosophie, une reli- 
gion devenue obstructive au progres et, partant, plus qu'inutile. Cela ne 
vent pas dire que nous approuvions la philosophie par laquelle Strauss 
desire remplacerie christianisme ; taut s'en faut. Enfin nous prendrons la 
liberie de rappeler a la memoire de M. Vera une chose qu'il parait avoir 
oubliee, savoir, qu'attaquer un ouvrage avec des armes tirees de l'arsenal 
d'un'systeme que l'auteur de cet ouvrage nereconnait pas, n'est pas du tout 
dans l'esprit de la philosophie de h«g61ienne dont il se declare le disciple 
devoue. 

St. Louis, le 10 Avril, 1874. Thomas Davidson. 



Is Inorganic Hatter Dynamical? 

Mr. Editor: 

I read in your journal, and have read before, that both Kant and Hegel 
define inorganic nature as dynamical; it is simply mathematical. Dynam- 
ics appear in organic nature as well. Is not our idea of power from our 
own consciousness in organic nature? If not, that of horse power certainly 
is derived from organic matter. 

In inorganic nature, form or structure (e.g. crystallization), composi- 
tion (witness the law of definite proportions), motion, force in its devel- 
opment and in its distribution, harmony, and so forth, are all regulated 
mathematically. Organic nature breaks loose from these conditions and 
limits, and is emphatically teleological. Here form, composition, motion, 
and the outgoing of force, is according to the end in View. In both depart- 
ments the properties of matter are the same. In each, these properties are 
made to work out all that can be educed from them under their respective 
limits. Take, for instance, the properties of elasticity and of muscular con- 
tractility. The former is cohesion with a to and fro movement among the 
cohering molecules according to mathematical law ; the latter is cohesion 
with a to and fro movement of the cohering molecules according to volition. 
The highest attainment of the first is perhaps the production of musical 
sounds. The last stops not here ; but while it loses nothing that it has 
attained in inorganic nature, strives through all inferior animated nature 
till it reaches its final goal in the human voice, viz. in the production of 
articulate language. Thus, with the greatest economy of means, the same 
apparatus that distributes the air to the blood to enable it to avail itself in 
the most perfect manner of its chemical properties, so modifies itself in this • 
very act of distribution as to compel the mechanical properties of the same 
substance into subservience to the highest and latest function which mind 
performs in connection with matter. 
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***** my question is this : is not the order of inorganic 
nature strictly a mathematical order, with the same life or spiritual activity 
underlying it as that in 'which we live and move and have our being? 

Rockport, Mas*., Dec. 4, 1873. Bkk.i. Haskbi.l. 

Mr. Editor.- Can Matter Produce Mind ? 

Another absurdity wherein materialistic philosophers choose to involve 
themselves is this : they first sneer at the notion that thought could have 
produced any matter, no matter how fine, aye, though as fine as the finest 
gases or the thinnest ether ; and the next moment we find them engaged in 
discovering some sublimated sort of matter, phosphorus if you please or 
anything else, the gases whereof finally culminate in thought. You cannot 
take hold of any Popular Science work now-a-days without meeting notices 
of attempts that have been made to get at this final link whereby matter is 
changed into mind, and other notices abusing all who dare to talk of mind's 
producing matter. As if either statement were not equally absurd and fool- 
ish ! It is generally pretty laughable to watch a dog trying to catch his 
tail; but for men who acknowledge that they have passed beyond the 
gorilla stage of life, and that they have consequently lost their tails alto- 
gether, to attempt the same problem is a little more than ridiculous. No 
sensible mind lays claim to the power of producing matter, and hence 
no matter, whether fish-like or otherwise, should be so recklessly bold as 
to assert its power to produce mind. That it may produce idiocy is clearly 
illustrated every day, and will be disputed by no attentive reader of popu- 
lar books on physical science. 

Can Thought make Granite? — A remark very characteristic of the aver 
age Englishman's notion and comprehension of the nature and object of 
Speculative Philosophy was recently noticed hi the Journal in an article by 
Dr. J. Hutchinson Stirling. A great English thinker put to Dr. Stirling, 
aa a final extinguisher, this question: " Can thought make granite?" 

With this simple question the materialistic Briton must have thought 
he had crushed the idealistic Professor beyond all chance of recovering ; 
nor is it to be supposed that the supreme idiocy of asking such a question 
ever entered the interrogator's mind, since he doubtless belonged to the 
same school of English philosophers that daily propound to themselves 
seriously another question just as absurd, "How does beefsteak make 
thought?" and use their microscopes and other ingenious instruments in 
attempts to solve that question, to the infinite amusement of those who per- 
ceive the absurdity. 

The materialistic Englishman — and for that matter we may add Ameri- 
can of the same notable school — knock their idealistic opponent down by 
asking an absurd question; and then go and ask themselves another ques- 
tion, its exact counterpart in idiocy, and knock their own heads against it, 
as if it were not from its absurdity equally unsolvable. 

Meanwhile the idealist is content to confess that thought cannot make 
granite ; though he also would like to claim that neither beefsteak nor the 
accompany ing onions can ever make thought. 

St. Louis, March 25, 1871. A. E. KROEGER. 



